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To assess some of the mediators between a frustrating incident 
and subsequent aggressive behavior in a field situation, 320 male 
and female subjects were assigned to one of 32 experimental 
conditions in a 2 X 2 x 2 X 2 X 2 factorial design. Either a male 
or female experimenter, saying “Excuse me” or not, dressed in high 
or low status clothing, cut in line in front of the subject, who was 
standing near the front or back of the line. Verbal and nonverbal 
aggressiveness were coded and summed to measure total aggres- 
sion. Subjects near the front of the line or interacting with a low 
status experimenter were more aggressive than those at the back 
of the line or seeing a high status experimenter. Less aggression was 
directed against the female experimenter or one who said “Excuse 
me,” and there was a strong tendency for subjects to be more 
aggressive to a same-sex experimenter. Jt was suggested that 
further research on instigators to aggression be carried out in 
such field situations. 


Although the overwhelming majority of experimental research on 
aggression has been carried out in laboratory situations, some concern 
has recently been raised as to whether the traditional paradigm for 
studying aggression in adults, which consists of having the subject 
ostensibly deliver electric shock to a confederate, is an appropriate 
measure of aggressive behavior. It has been suggested that the subject 
in such studies may view himself as helping the confederate learn rather 
than harming him (Cherry, Mitchell, & Nelson, 1973) or as acting de- 
fensively and legitimately rather than aggressively (Kane, Doerge, & 
Tedeschi, 1973) and that he may respond differently in such a situation 
where he knows that his behavior is being observed than if it were 
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measured unobtrusively (Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, & Sechrest, 1966. ) 
Moreover, the response of pulling a lever or pushing a button to deliver 
electric shock to someone is quite different from the types of aggressive 
behavior appearing in more natural settings. 

Because of these considerations a number of recent field experiments 
(Deaux, 1971; Doob & Gross, 1968; Harris, 1973, 1974; Harris, Liguori, 
& Joniak, 1973) have looked at aggressive responses to such stimuli as 
a stalled car or bicycle blocking one’s path, a rude caller on the telephone 
who has apparently reached a wrong number, or a clumsy oaf who bumps 
into the subject or drops IBM cards on his feet. The present study in- 
vestigated the effects of various manipulations upon a subject’s verbal 
and physical reactions to someone who cut in line in front of him. Since 
the experimenter left the line shortly thereafter with profuse apologies 
and did not otherwise insult or inconvenience the subject in any way, it 
was felt that the harm caused to the subject was minimal. However, the 
range of aggressive responses indicated that this naturalistic measure was 
indeed tapping feelings of anger and behaviors which would probably 
be characterized as aggressive by most definitions. 

Perhaps the theory of aggressive behavior which has generated the 
most discussion, controversy, and research is the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis formulated by Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mowrer, and Sears 
(1939) and subsequently revised by Miller (1941) and Sears (1941). 
One derivation of the frustration-aggression hypothesis that has not 
been experimentally tested in adults is the goal gradient aspect of the 
theory, which would suggest that frustration closer to the goal would 
lead to more intense responding than frustration farther from the goal. 
Using a narrow definition of frustration as blocking of an on-going goal- 
directed response, Haner and Brown (1955), Holton (1961) and Long- 
streth (1966) showed that children will push on a window, push on a 
handle or pull on a plunger more vigorously if blocked closer to rather 
than farther from a goal. It is questionable, however, whether pushing 
or pulling on an inanimate object is in fact a measure of aggression. In 
the present study, subjects were delayed from reaching a goal by having 
someone butt in line in front of them either when they were close to 
the goal (two persons ahead of them in line) or far from the goal (at 
least 11 persons ahead of them in line). This study thus provided a 
realistic test of the prediction that persons whose goal-directed behavior 
was interfered with would respond more aggressively if they were closer 
to the goal. In fact, having someone break into line in front of you was 
used as a hypothetical instigator of aggression by Pastore (1952), sug- 
gesting that it does appear to be an aggression eliciting situation. 

One factor which might mediate the complex relationship between 
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frustration and aggression is the status of the frustrating agent. Two 
previous field studies of aggression have shown that a low status car 
stalled at an intersection appears to elicit more honking than a high 
status car (Doob & Gross, 1968; Deaux, 1971). In the present study 
status was manipulated by altering the dress of the confederates. Similar 
manipulations in field studies of altruism have indicated that high status, 
well dressed confederates receive more help than low status, poorly 
dressed confederates, (Harris & Baudin, 1973; Keasey & Tomlinson- 
Keasey, 1973; Raymond & Unger, 1972), and that women in feminine 
clothes receive more help than those in more masculine attire (Harris 
& Bays, 1973). Keasey and Tomlinson-Keasey (1973) also found that the 
3% of the subjects in their study who showed aggressive behavior were 
all in the conventionally dressed experimenter condition, contrary to ex- 
pectation. Nevertheless, based on the majority of the research findings, 
it was predicted in the present study that more aggression would be 
directed against experimenters when they wore unconventional, low 
status clothing than when dressed in conventional, high status attire. 

Another factor that has almost always been assumed to mediate aggres- 
sive behavior is the sex of the individual. Although it has generally been 
conceded that males are more aggressive, some authors (Feshbach, 
1970) have suggested that females may have equally high scores on 
measures of verbal and indirect aggression. Doob and Gross (1968}, 
Deaux (1972), and Harris (1973) in field experiments using horn honk- 
ing as a measure found tendencies for males to be more aggressive than 
females, but other field experiments by Harris and colleagues (Harris, 
1973; Harris, Liguori, & Joniak, 1973; Harris, 1974), using subjects’ 
verbal comments as measures, indicated no sex differences even ap- 
proaching significance. Since verbal responses were again the primary 
measure of aggressiveness in the present study, no sex differences were 
predicted. 

The sex of the person toward whom the aggression would be directed 
is another factor which has been investigated in field experiments with 
somewhat ambiguous results. Deaux (1972) found that subjects were 
more likely to honk at a woman driver than at a man, which could be 
explained in terms of a social stereotype of women drivers being poorer 
and therefore possibly meriting more aggression. On the other hand, 
there is also a social norm precluding aggression against females, par- 
ticularly for males; this norm could be invoked as the explanation for 
the tendency for women experimenters to provoke less aggression than 
male experimenters. Since there is no apparent sex stereotype of the 
person who butts in line in front of others, there was no reason to expect 
women to receive more aggression than men; accordingly it was pre- 
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dicted that more aggression would be directed against a male experi- 
menter, particularly by male subjects. However, the fact that only one 
experimenter of each sex was used in the study does make it possible 
that any differences in responses to them might be due to simple experi- 
menter effects rather than to their sex. 

The final factor which was manipulated in the present study was the 
presence or absence of the phrase “Excuse me.” Although not a direct 
test of the proposition that “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” a polite 
comment like “Excuse me” could either directly lessen the subject’s 
frustration or aggressiveness or indirectly alter his perception of the 
frustrating agent, in either case reducing the amount of aggression he 
would be expected to demonstrate. 


METHOD 


Subjects, Experimenters, and Design. Subjects for the study were 160 men and 
160 women who appeared to the experimenters to be at least 18 yr of age and 
unaccompanied and who were standing third or approximately twelfth in lines at 
least 12 persons long at various stores, banks, restaurants, ticket windows, and airport 
passenger check-in stands in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The researchers were a 
male and a female graduate student, both in their twenties and of attractive but 
not striking appearances. Random assignment of subjects to conditions was approxi- 
mated by deciding on experimental condition before checking to see who was in 
the appropriate place in line. Only people who were apparently under 18, obviously 
with another person, or of the wrong sex for the experimental condition were ex- 
cluded as potential subjects. No data from subjects were excluded for any reason. 
It was impossible to randomly assign conditions to locations, but approximately 
equal numbers of subjects were run in each condition at each location. 

The design of the study was a 2 (front or back of line) by 2 (male or female 
experimenter) by 2 (male or female subject) by 2 (high or low status dress) by 2 
(“Excuse me” or not) factorial design with 10 subjects per cell. 

Procedure. The general procedure was the same for all conditions. The experi- 
menter stepped in line in front of the appropriate person and coded his response, 
glancing back briefly to note the subject’s reaction, and memorizing or writing down 
unobtrusively whatever he said. After the subject had responded or after approxi- 
mately 20 sec had passed without a response, the experimenter apologized and left 
the line. Subjects who were obviously angry were given more profuse apologies 
and in some cases explanations, after their response had been coded, of course. All 
lines were at least 12 persons long. 

Condition. In the “Excuse me” conditions, the experimenter clearly said “Excuse 
me’ as he or she stepped into line; in the other conditions he or she said nothing. 
In the high status, well dressed conditions, the male experimenter wore a coat and 
tie and the female experimenter a dress, stockings and heels; in the low status condi- 
tions, both researchers wore jeans or bermuda shorts, sandals or tennis shoes and a 
dirty, torn or nonmatching shirt. In the front of line conditions, the experimenter 
stepped in place after the second person, making the third person the subject. In 
the back of line conditions, for 12 person lines, the experimenter butted in in front 
of the twelfth person, making him the subject; in longer lines, the thirteenth person 
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served as a subject or occasionally the fourteenth or fifteenth person if the thirteenth 
person was the wrong sex or accompanied by someone. 

Measures. Either while still standing in line, if it could be done unobtrusively, 
or immediately after leaving the line, the experimenter wrote down on a scoring 
sheet exactly what the subject said and did. He then coded the subject’s verbal 
behavior as polite, no response, somewhat aggressive (generally short, nonabusive 
remarks like “watch it,” “this is my place,” etc.) or very aggressive, (threatening, 
abusive or extended comments). The classification of response was based on tone 
of voice as well as words when it appeared to be on the borderline between some- 
what aggressive and very aggressive. These responses were then transformed into 
numerical values for a subsequent analysis of variance by scoring both polite responses 
and no responses as 0, since they were lacking in aggressiveness, somewhat aggressive 
responses as +1, and very aggressive responses as +2. 

Nonverbal responses were coded by having the experimenters check off those 
responses which occurred at least once; the subject’s score for nonverbal aggression 
was the sum of the separate scores. A smile was scored as —I, no response as Q, 
a glare as +1, an unfriendly, threatening or obscene gesture as +1 and a push or 
shove as +1; scores then could (and did) range from —1 to +3. Finally a total 
aggression score was formed by summing the verbal and nonverbal aggression scores; 
they could (and did) range from ~1 to +5. Both experimenters practiced butting 
in line and coding responses until perfect agreement was reached. 


RESULTS 


The mean scores of verbal and nonverbal aggressive responses for 
subjects in al] 32 conditions are shown in Table 1. 
Five-way analyses of variance of verbal, nonverbal and total aggres- 


TABLE 1 
MEAN VERBAL AND NONVERBAL® AGGRESSION SCORES 


Low status dress High status dress 





Male £ Female # Male EK Female & 


Front ‘Excuse me’ Male S .8 (.8)¢ 120.2) tot Jl): 23°34) 
of Female S ear 8 (.7) A(.2)  .5(.6) 
line No excuse Male S 1.5 (1.4) 66,8) 7 (0.4) .2(.3) 

Female S .5 (1,0) 9 (.8) 1.0(.8) .5(.8) 

Back ‘Excuse me’ Male S .5 (.4) 1 (0) 4(.5)  .1(—.2) 
of Female S oi Oe .1 (.6) fe Oe) mm On Oe 
line No excuse Male S .4 (.2) 0(—.1) 4(.2)  .1 (0) 

Female S ge} .7 (.8) 0(.5) .3(.5) 


Front: .619(.625) Low status dress: .519(.550) Male S: .419(.338) 

Back: .256(.263) High status dress: .356(.338) Female S: .456(.550) 
Male #: .538(.494) ‘Excuse me’”’: .381(.356) 
Female E: .338(.394) No excuse: .494(.531) 


* Nonverbal aggression scores are in parentheses. 
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sive responses (see Table 2) indicated that subjects at the front of the 
line demonstrated significantly more verbal, nonverbal, and total ag- 
gression than those at the back. The experimenters dressed in low 
status dress received significantly more verbal, nonverbal and total ag- 
gression than when wearing high status clothing. The male experimenter 
received significantly more verbal and total aggression than did the 
female researcher, and female subjects had significantly higher scores 
on nonverbal aggression than male subjects. Significantly less nonverbal 
and total aggression was directed against an experimenter who said 
“Excuse me” than against one who did not. 

There was a significant two way interaction indicating that male 
subjects showed significantly more verbal, nonverbal, and total agegres- 
sion towards the male experimenter, while female subjects were more 
aggressive toward the female experimenter. A three way interaction 
between researcher, “Excuse me,” and place in line indicated that in 
the back of the line the male researcher received more verbal and total 
aggression if he said “Excuse me” whereas the female researcher re- 
ceived substantially less; in the front of the line both researchers received 
somewhat less aggression if they said “Excuse me.” Another three way 
interaction indicated that, when wearing low status clothing, the male 
experimenter received more nonverbal aggression than the female ex- 
perimenter at the front of the line and Jess than she at the back of the 
line; in high status clothing, the female researcher received more aggres- 
sion than the male experimenter at the front of the line and less at the 
back of the line. No other effects were significant. 

Chi square analyses, all using Yates’ correction, of the percentages 
of subjects demonstrating some aggressive behavior indicated that a 
higher percentage of subjects at the front of the line (45.6%, 56.9%, and 
60.6% for verbal, nonverbal, and overall aggression, respectively) were 
aggressive than those at the back of the line (21.9%, 30.6%, and 35.0%; 
X?(1) = 19.133, 21.346 and 20,083, all ps < .001). Similarly, more sub- 
jects were aggressive to an experimenter of their same sex (43.1%, 52.5%, 
and 56.9%, for verbal, nonverbal and overall aggression, respectively ) 
than to a researcher of the opposite sex (24.38%, 35.0%, and 38.6%; 
X?(1) = 11.754, p < .001 for verbal, X?(1) = 9.257, p < .01 for non- 
verbal, X?(1) = 9.819, p < .01 for overall aggression). The differences 
in amount of aggression toward a male or female experimenter, one 
dressed in high status or low status clothing, or one who said “Excuse 
me” or not all failed to reach statistical significance at the p < .05 level. 
No differences between the percentages of male (31.9%) and female 
(35.6%) subjects expressing verbal aggression was found, but female 
subjects were more likely to show nonverbal (52.5%) or some kind of 
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aggression (55.0%) than male subjects (35.0% and 40.6%; X?(1) = 9.257, 
p < .01 for nonverbal, X?(1) = 6.061, p < .05 for overall aggression). 

Although all nonaggressive responses had been scored as 0 for the 
analysis of variance, they had been coded as polite (12.3%) or no re- 
sponse (87.7%). Chi square analyses comparing the percentage of non- 
aggressive subjects giving polite vs no responses indicated no significant 
differences between male and female subjects, those in the front or back 
of the line, those seeing a male or female experimenter, or those seeing 
a high status or low status experimenter (all X? values < 1.). However, 
nonaggressive subjects who heard the experimenter say “Excuse me” 
were significantly more likely to respond politely (18.0%) than those 
hearing no excuse (5.9%; X*(1) = 6.090, p < .05). 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the study provide strong confirmation for the goal 
gradient implication of the frustration-aggression hypothesis and suggest 
that investigations of this hypothesis may prove to be profitable when 
the terms are narrowly defined. The obtained finding of greater aggres- 
siveness directed against a researcher in low status, unconventional 
clothing confirms the prediction and also the results of Doob and Gross 
(1968) and Deaux (1971), contradicting those of Keasey and Tomlinson- 
Keasey (1973). The expected result of greater aggressiveness toward a 
male researcher was significant only for verbal and total aggression. 
Further evidence of greater aggressiveness toward a male was the fact 
that 8 of the 9 profane or obscene comments were directed towards him 
(X2(1) = 4.012 with Yates’ correction, p < .05). It is possible, of course, 
that the difference in aggression directed toward the experimenters re- 
flected some other difference between them than their sex. However, 
since neither one was particularly unusual in appearance, it seems likely 
that sex of the experimenter was indeed the most salient factor in their 
minimal interaction with the subject. 

An unexpected finding was that a higher percentage of females were 
aggressive and females displayed significantly more nonverbal aggres- 
sion (primarily glaring) than males, which is contradictory to the typical 
reports of greater aggression shown by males (Bandura, 1973; Feshbach, 
1970; Johnson, 1972; Lorenz, 1966). Whether it is the case that the rela- 
tively passive type of aggression represented by glaring, which consti- 
tuted the majority of the nonverbal responses, is seen as more appropriate 
for women or whether the act of cutting in line was seen as more insulting 
and thus frustrating by women will have to be determined. The highly 
significant trend for more aggression to be directed against same-sex 
individuals suggests the operation of social norms which may inhibit the 
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tendency to aggress against a member of the opposite sex: politeness and 
gallantry in the case of men and prudence or propriety in the case of 
women. 

The tendency for saying “Excuse me” to reduce subsequent aggres- 
siveness, significant for the measures of nonverbal and total aggression, 
is also consistent with the fact that social norms serve to mediate aggres- 
sive behavior. It is also possible that a soft comment may serve as a 
ritualistic stimulus to reduce aggression (Lorenz, 1966), either directly 
by inhibiting aggressive responding or indirectly by reducing the instiga- 
tion. A second effect of saying “Excuse me” was its association with a 
polite response rather than no response on the part of nonaggressive 
subjects, indicating that modeling of verbal behavior might lead to 
imitation not only of the linguistic behavior modeled (Harris and Has- 
semer, 1972) or the actual language spoken (Harris and Baudin, 1973) 
but also of whether a verbal response is performed or not. 

The results of the present study imply, as Bandura (1973) and Berk- 
owitz (1964; 1969) have suggested, that a simple one-to-one relationship 
between frustrating incident and aggressive response will not be found. 
Rather, investigations like the present one, in which factors mediating 
aggressive responses to a frustrating situation are studied, may serve to 
clarify the extent to which various factors are indeed instigators of aggres- 
sion. If such investigation is carried out in a field setting, while still 
maintaining experimental control, the results can more confidently be 
interpreted as reflecting aggressiveness, rather than obedience, altruism 
or suspicion. Results of such studies may lead to direct suggestions for 
ways of reducing aggression in a wide variety of settings. 
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